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tac outlook for business all over the country 

is exceedingly favorable, and the demand for 

all classes of merchandise cannot fail to exceed 
that of the past two years. 





The We are a huge country. The 
Business population of all Austria today is no 
Qutlook greater than that of the city of New 


York. We could put the German 
Empire, as it existed in 1913, into the State of 
Texas. We could put Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Denmark and Austria into the State 
of Arizona. England and France combined are 
no bigger than New York State. 

In June, 1920, Edgar Crammond read a pa- 
per before the Bankers Institute of London in 
which he quoted the wealth of nations, the United 
States reaching nearly four hundred billion dol- 
lars, with Great Britain next, with one hundred 
and twenty billion; France, ninety-two billion; 
Italy, thirty-five billion, and Japan twenty-four 
billion. 

The past year saw $1,000,000,000 added to 
the people’s accounts in the savings banks of the 
country ; $11,000,000,000 was added to life insur- 
ance; all of which gives some indication of the 
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tremendous resources of the country. Every- 
where there is great activity in building resi- 
dences, factories, business buildings and hotels. 
With the increasing mileage of good roads in 
every State, towns are spreading out, and the 
demand for labor was never greater. The re- 
ports of department stores and merchants gen- 
erally show that the past year has been a profit- 
able one. There is more money per capita in the 
country than ever before, and this means that 
more people will have money to spend. While 
the speculators have forced the price of cotton 
down during the past few weeks, the high cost 
of production is not likely to let it remain at the 
present figure. 

Business men have ceased to be influenced 
by Presidential elections, as the active spirit of 
our people keeps the wheels of progress continu- 
ally in motion and scores a greater volume of 
business each year for those who are prepared. 
The most successful firms during the past are 
those who have always carried a liberal stock, 
no matter what the state of the barometer hap- 
pened to be. The public have been educated up 
to good furnishings and interior decorations, and, 
from the wealthiest to the man in overalls, is 
going to have them. 
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tbs Design Registration Bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress, and hearings before the 
Patent Committee of the House will soon be held. 
The Bill as introduced in 
Design the Senate is S. 2601. It is simi- 
Protection Bill. lar ta:the old Bill which was in- 
Introduced troduced in 1916, which in its 
original form was approved 
unanimously by the Patent Committee of. the 
House; but when this country became involved 
in war in 1917 the Bill was side-tracked for meas- 
ures more imperative to the government. 

The Bill in its original shape was never re- 
jected; but there was criticism of some of its 
provisions ; and to meet this criticism the Register 
of Copyrights and the Commissioner of Patents 
were consulted, and with their co-operation, and 
with a view to meet this criticism, the Bill was 
changed so that it now eliminates “bulk registra- 
tion” and “secret registration,” and provides for 
the registration of a design for the period of two 
years for a fee of $2.00; and this period may be 
extended for twenty years if the manufacturer 
afterwards so determines. 

Since this movement against design piracy 
was started an extraordinary volume was pre- 
pared, being an industrial art survey of the Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Education in the 
Department of Education of the State of New 
York. It was called “Art in Industry,” and was 
published in 1922 by the Macmillan Co. It was 
a 500-page book by representatives of the textile, 
jewelry, upholstering, furniture, lighting-fixture, 
wall-paper, ceramic and printing trades. The 
Design Registration League had nothing at all to 
do with its compilation. It took two years to 
gather together this extraordinary mass of ma- 
terial covering the needs of industry. At the con- 
clusion of this survey Mr. Charles R. Richards, 
of Cooper Union, who edited the work, comments 
as follows: 


” 


“One need in this complex situation is the 
enactment of a law that will protect designs from 
being copied or stolen. As a nation we find our 
designs and ideas in the art industries, not by 
originating, but by copying. Such a practice 
checks progress and advancement in quality. It 
penalizes the progressive and forward-looking 
manufacturer. A method of legal protection of 
designs that will be simple, inexpensive and ef- 
fective in operation is unquestionably a great need 
in the situation. A copyright law formulated by 


the Design Registration League is shortly to be 


brought before Congress and it is to be hoped 
that it may present a solution of this very im- 
portant question.” 


A GREAT deal of literature relating to the Dec- 
orative Arts Exhibit to be held at Paris 
from April to October, 1925, has reached this 

office, and is available to anyone 


Information interested. The French govern- 
About the ment reserved the most conspicu- 
French ous space on the grounds for 
Exhibit America; but as it did not look as 


though America was to be off- 
cially represented, this particular space. has now 
gone to Italy. 

American manufacturers thus far have 
shown very little interest in the Exposition. Un- 
doubtedly many will go over to Paris and view 
the foreign exhibits; but up to this time we have 
learned of no American manufacturers of fab- 
rics or furniture who propose to participate. 


W* CAN ridicule as we please the nuts who 
follow the antique sales, but the best thing 
for the trade to do is to study these sales and the 
psychology which encourages 
them. 

There is no one fad that has 
been more ridiculed than junk 
hunting. The magazines have 
for years been “exposing the 
fakes of the farmhouses,” produced in factories, 
and aged in the manure heaps of the backyard. 
We are told that the antique craze has been a 
godsend to the lumber men. They find that 
weather-worn lumber is now in demand where 
previously it was a dead loss. Notwithstanding 
the gibes and jokes and the more serious charges 
of rank deception, the collecting tendency has 
grown amazingly. Every town and city con- 
tributed some local museum of antiquity and the 
big auction houses in New York are having sales 
day after day in Americana, including every- 
thing that is American—pewter, china, glassware, 
rugs, bedspreads, chintz, and particularly furni- 
ture. 

If it is American, it brings big prices. The 
Anderson Galleries in 1922 auctioned a Chippen- 
dale highboy that sold for $3,100; another piece 
sold for $4,950. A pine chest brought $1,150. 

People are beginning to appreciate the work 
of the early American craftsmen. A few years 


The Growing 
Popularity of 
Antique 
Collecting 


ago you could have bought at auction at the 
American Art Galleries a hooked rug for less 
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money than Gimbel’s are now charging. But not 
long ago a hooked rug 5 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 
7 inches brought $300. 

In the same galleries in 1921, what was 
known as a Hancock desk with a very simple 
bookcase above it brought $1,350. At the same 
sale, a card table supposedly a Duncan Phyfe 
piece brought $800. The underlying spirit of 
antique buying is, of course, the acquisitive spirit, 
but there’s the patriotic desire to gather togéther 
the things representing early American art. 

At one of the big auction sales last week a 
Currier and Ives lithograph of the well-known 
subject, “The Pet Lamb,” brought $58. Ten 
years ago you could have bought anything of this 
character for one or two dollars. 

These things are selling, and are bringing 
big prices, not alone because they are being “col- 
lected,” but because they are being utilized to 
complete the furnishings of Colonial rooms. 








What the manufacturer ought to do is be- 
come a collector himself and study the why and 
wherefore of these big prices and there is no lit- 
erature more valuable than the catalogues issued 
by these auction houses, particularly the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries and the Anderson Art Galleries. 


C.K. C. 





ANTIQUES WHICH BROUGHT GOOD PRICES 
AT RECENT AUCTION SALES 
At the left is a turned wood armchair that sold at 
the Offerman sale in the American Art Galleries in 1922 
for $320. 
The mahogany card table at the top was made by 
Duncan Phyfe and brought $240 at the Bowie sale. 


The low-back writing arm Windsor chair was also 
sold at the Offerman sale and brought $360. 
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UPHOLSTERY-TRADE 


HERE has been considerable discussion in the 

upholstery, drapery and decorative trades, 
during the past month, concerning the name Glos, 
which, as announced in the February UPHots- 
TERER, was recently adopted by committees rep- 
resenting a number of manufacturers of artificial 
silk products and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

The thought, expressed by a great many 
representatives of the upholstery and drapery 
industry, is that the name Glos fails of expressing 
the beauty, dignity and importance of artificial 
silk fabrics in the interior decorating field. 

It has been pointed out that the upholstery 
industry is one of the largest consumers of arti- 
ficial silk yarn and that in its employment for 
drapery or upholstering fabrics it is used strictly 
on its own merits and is not a substitute for 
another fibre. 

A strong objection to the name “Glos” was 
made by representatives of artificial silk manu- 
facturers and sevezal of the larger users of arti- 
ficial silk, at a meeting held March 10th at the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association offices, 
and as a result S. A. Salvage, of the Viscose 
Company, was appointed chairman of a commit- 
tee to be named by himself to canvass the opinion 
of the artificial silk trade with reference to a new 
name for the yarn. The committee will report at 
the end of sixty days. In the meanwhile the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association will make 
no effort to promote the use of “Glos” as a gene- 
ric name for artificial silk. 

With these various discussions in mind the 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR herewith 





OPINIONS WANTED 


offers an opportunity to the upholstery industry 
to declare its convictions concerning the new 
name. Every individual, in any way connected 
with the production or sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail of artificial silk, upholstery or drapery fab- 
rics, is invited to express his or her opinion on a 
form similar to the one herewith presented. 
Opinions thus expressed will be treated confiden- 
tially if desired, but the publishers of this maga- 
zine urge upon the entire industry the desirability 
of registering opinions with regard to the name 
under which these fabrics are to be presented. 

In the suggestion of names, it should be 
borne in mind that artificial silk fabrics are now 
sold under registered names of their own and 
these names could not be legitimately applied to 
the fabrics of other manufacturers. Suggested 
names which are in any sense an adaptation of 
private registered names will therefore be value- 
less for the purpose in mind. 

It is important that suggestions reach the 
office of this magazine by April 5. A postal card 
conveying your opinion is all that will be 
necessary. 


CHICAGO WALL PAPER GUILD 
‘TP\HE wall-paper men of Chicago have organized 

the Wall Paper Guild of Chicago and Sub- 
urbs, the executive committee of which is made 
up of delegates from each of the following wall- 
paper organizations already in existence: The 
Paint and Wall-paper Dealers Association of Chi- 
cago; the Wall-paper Salesmen’s Association of 
Chicago ; the Union Contractors’ Association, and 
the Open Shop Contractors Association. 





confidential if requested. 





ANSWER THIS QUESTION 


Do you favor the name ‘‘GLOS’’ as a substitute name for 
artificial silk fabrics in the upholstery and drapery industry? 


If not, what name would you suggest in place of it? 


All replies must be in our hands by April 5, and will be kept 
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MODERN DINING ROOM TREATMENTS USING WALL PAPER 
BACKGROUNDS, NO. 1 


The Chinese floral pattern in the panel and on the leaves of the screen is particularly suitable with the 
modified Adam furniture. 
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MODERN DINING ROOM TREATMENTS USING WALL PAPER 
BACKGROUNDS, NO. 2 


ca Here is used a scenic paper, subdued in tone, but giving character to. the walls. 


The Upholsterer and 
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THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Relatives and Social 


HE problems of a buyer as they have been 

discussed by us from month to month have 
thus far related to the question of running his 
department along profitable and efficient lines. 
These articles have been read with interest by 
numbers of buyers who have commented upon 
them, and wherever a solution has been offered, 
it has been presented with the hope that it would 
assist in smoothing away some of the difficulties 
with which the average buyer has to contend. 

There are, however, some problems which 
arise from conditions that may not be readily 
corrected, such a problem, for instance, as that 
of keeping one’s temper, and incidentally, per- 
haps, one’s job under conditions that are made 
intolerable by the social friends 
and relatives of the firm. 

The man on the street might 
yery innocently inquire “what 
the social. friends of the firm 
could possibly have to do with 
work of a buyer. Surely if the 
buyer comes. in contact with 
them in a business. way they 
are then merely customers of 
the firm?’ True, they are 
customers and their contact 
with the buyer is purely a cus- 
tomer contact, but if such a term could be em- 
ployed, they: might be. described “customers” 
preferred,” that is to say their relationship to the 
house gives them the opinion that their needs and 
wishes supersede those of any other type of 
customer. Many a buyer in a new position has 
had his first serious executive controversy through 
the autocratic demands of some distant or near 
relative of “the powers that be.” 

This is not conjecture, but is extracted from 
the painful experience of many buyer friends. 
We could relate case after case where business 
ethics and business interest were ruthlessly sac- 
rificed-for the whim or the arrogant need of a 
favored member of “the family.” 


If there is ever a time 
when a buyer needs to 
be a diplomat of the 
first rank it is when 
dealing with certain of 
the firm’s relatives and 
social friends. 


Friends of the Firm 


When special service is demanded whether 
it is in the matter of expediting the completion 
of some order or the obtaining of a special de- 
livery or of over-riding the routine and consecu- 
tive execution of orders in order that the needs 
of “the family” might be given special considera- 
tion, it matters little or not at all what other cus-. 
tomers may be disappointed. 

A dictatorship is exercised before which the 
buyer is not only powerless to protect the integ- 
rity of his department promises, but he is denied 
as well the right to make a truthful explanation 
concerning the cause of his failure to fulfil prom- 
ises to old and valued customers, who are disap- 
pointed solely because of the arbitrary demand 
of some one nearer to the ear-of 
the store’s control, than they are., 

We do not mention demands 
upon the buyer’s’ influence: to. 
obtain favors and special con- 
cessions outside of. his own 
business demands, yet these are 
not unworthy of attention in 
such a discussion as that in 
which we are now engaged. 
We have chosen to keep our 
discussion strictly to a consid- 
eration of this problem as it re- 
lates to the buyer’s direct business interests, 
affecting his own department and his customers. 

But, some one may say, “in many cases ‘the 
family’ is numerically small or non-existent, 
surely then the buyer is free from annoyance 
from such sources.” But under these circum- 
stances, as in the case of a large family connec- 
tion, there are still the social friends, who by 
reason of their acquaintance and friendly rela- 
tion with Mr. So.and So or Mrs. So and So, can, 
be a perpetual thorn in the flesh of the buyer. 

The unreasonableness of a social friend is 
equally as intolerant as any other kind and these, 
people frequently have it in their power to bring 
about. a buyer’s censure for real or fancied inat- 
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tention they have received in his department. 

Happily all relatives and social friends are 
not of the type that we have here suggested. 
There is as much courtesy, person for person, 
to be found among the families and friends of 
storekeepers as there is to be found in any other 
walk of life, but because of the general atmos- 
phere of kindliness and courtesy which sur- 
rounds real people of position and wealth, the 
discourtesy of the few becomes more noticeable. 

Now, under circumstances of the character 
described, what is the buyer to do? 

First of all, we believe he must make up his 
mind that he will not permit these conditions to 
disturb his mental balance. This he may accom- 
plish by copying the philosophy of one of our 
buyer friends, who said, “I still have my health. 
my knowledge of the business and my will to 
work, if these are not properly valued here, I 
can find a place where they will be.” 

In the second place, the buyer must, if he is 
to be comfortable, maintain his integrity as a 
manager. If his department is to be run “over 
his head,” he is no longer the manager of the 





department and might better seek to sell his 
services elsewhere. 

Frankly, the problem of handling unreason- 
able customers who can bring executive pressure 
to bear upon the buyer, is one where outside ad- 
vice is of extremely little value, it is a personal 
problem that the individual is practically com- 
pelled to work out for himself. 





NEW LINE OF SEAMLESS CARPETS 


A* EXCEEDINGLY interesting line of seamless 
domestic carpets, 9 x 12, have been shown 
during the past month by Gullabi Gulbenkian & 
Co. With this firm’s education along Oriental 
lines, they have naturally produced patterns and 
colorings that are above criticism. They are 
showing also all patterns in the roll for hotel 
work, conventionally designed, and of the same 
general technique as the larger pieces. 





WEIsER, INC., are now established in their 
*new quarters, 37 East 21st Street, where 
they have much larger quarters than formerly. 


A formal room in the home of Wm. H, Luden, Reading, Pa., decorated by the J. G. Valiant Co., Phila. 
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An interesting doorway in the studio of the John B. 
Holtzclaw Co., Los Angeles. 


CRETONNE SETS PROTECTED 


wn Marcu 21, 1923, the Brooklyn Curtain 
O Works, Inc. were granted registration at the 
United States Patent Office on 
their ten-piece cretonne drapery, 
bed and dresser sets draperies. 
The registration is number 6652, 
and dates back to November 17, 
1922. 

The ten-piece cretonne sets 
made by the Brooklyn Curtain 
Works, Inc. comprise window 
draperies, bed spread, bolster 
roll, dressing table scarf and bu- 
reau scarf, all completely finished 
ready for use. They are made in 
a number of different patterns of 
cretonne and are offered in sev- 
eral practical color combinations, 
which will fit in with any mod- 
ern bed-room color scheme. 

The firm are also manufac- 
turers of fringed silk curtains in 





Entrance hall decorated by the J. G. 
Valiant Co., Phila. 


a full range of popular shades; lace and fringe- 
trimmed panels, bed sets and novelty ruffled 
curtains. Their line of Virginia Dare bed spreads 
is deservedly popular. A new color, orchid, has 
been added to the range of colors, which includes 
rose, blue and gold. Rubberized cretonne shower 
curtains are another important addition to the 
season’s line. 


PRESENTATION TO TRAVELER 
Co N. (Pop) SHERWooD, one of the popular 

representatives of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., 
who resigned recently to take up his residence on 
the Coast, was tended a complimentary dinner by 
a dozen of the employees of the New York office 
at the Hotel Lafayette on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, March 1. 

Mr. Sherwood, who anticipated nothing 
further than a pleasant social meal with his old 
associates, was literally overwhelmed with sur- 
prise, when, at an opportune time, he was pres- 
ented with a handsome gold Waltham watch and 
chain and then in addition thereto a check for an 
automobile, from the Boston headquarters, as a 
recognition of nineteen years of faithful service 
with the firm. 

Mr. Sherwood has become Coast and Far 
West representative of Morton Bros., Inc., and 
is at present at the New York office, 114 E. 25th 
Street, arranging his lines in anticipation of his 
removal to the coast. 
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MODERN FRENCH LIBRARY BY MAURICE DUFRENE 


See text on opposite page. 
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FEW years ago it was the custom to refer to 

any unusual art expression, particularly if 

it incorporated bizarre color combinations, as 

futurist, and so for want of a better term, many 

types acquired the title futurist without being 
entitled to.the term. 

In the exhibition of 
“Urban” furniture at 
the Paris Salon d’Au- 
tomne there was an 
evidence of elasticity 
in the use of the term 
Urban, which practi- 
cally deprived. it of 
any real significance. 
In the pieces of furni- 
ture, some of which 
are reproduced on 
these pages, as well as 
in the interiors which 
form their settings, 
there is practically no 
indication of the country-house atmosphere. As 
a matter of fact, if one were to take examples 
of the interiors shown this winter and place them 
side by side with examples from many former 
exhibitions, it would be extremely difficult to 
say which were de- 
signed for the coun- 
try and which for the 
town house. 

In the work of all 
the modernists like 
Ruhlmann,: Mare, 
Jourdain, Follot, Du- 
fréne and others of 
their colleagues, there 
has been always a cer- 
tain free interpreta- 
tion of naturalistic 
decorative forms and 
a lavish employment 
of broad plain sur- 
faces relieved by in- 
lay and colored carv- 
ing, and an examina- 
tion of the furniture recently displayed shows 
practically no new thought or inspiration. It is 
strange, moreover, that the more recent exhibi- 
tion ran so largely to the display of desks, writ- 
ing tables, book-cases, etc., as if the word had 


A-T. -THE- SALON DAUDTOMNE 





Bedroom by Francis Fréchet. 
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been given that book-cases, writing tables and 
desks were the one prime necessity in country 
house furnishings. We do not disparage the 
value of an exhibition of these things, but largely 
because of the architectural ‘character of this fur- 
niture the exhibition, 
as a whole,’ carries 
less of interest to the 
interior decorator 
than is usually the 
case. 

Many of the styles 
might be criticized as 
being grotesque, while 
others are so severe 
and sombre as to be 
depressing in_ their 
dignified clumsiness. 
Almost one searches 
in vain for a really 
new idea that can be 
adapted to the needs 
of the American home. 

From the little raised platform in the library 
of Maurice Dufréne, to the corner desk of 
Bromberg one misses the characteristically dainty 
workmanship, which has placed French craft- 


manship in a niche of . 


its own throughout 
many centuries. 

We believe it is 
well for all students 
of interior decoration 
to keep in touch with 
the developments of 
household art in other 
countries. It is also 
necessary that design- 
ers of furniture and 
fitments should reach 
out for new fields of 
inspiration and, for 
this reason, we here 
publish a number of 


Studio by Francois Laroche, examples from the 


last exhibition of the 
Salon d’Automne in order that the latest develop- 
ments in the work of the foremost Parisian dec- 
orative designers may be thus placed on record, 
but in so doing we do not give the latest crea- 
tions of the French designers our unqualified 
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approval. Frankly, we believe that much of the 
stuff being made in Europe today is purely ex- 
perimental ; that it represents more or less a blind 
endeavor to express theory in concrete form; and 
that the emotional love and feeling for beauty 
with which we associate French decorative art 
are held temporarily in abeyance. This modern 
stuff has solidity and color, and, in some cases, 
good lines; but in few instances are these three 
elements of good decorative designing brought 
into that perfect harmony which characterized 
France in her Golden Age. 





TEXTILE DESIGN EXHIBIT AT ART 
ALLIANCE 


a tgp Art Alliance of America, in its Eighth 
Annual Textile Design Competition and Ex- 
hibition had over nine hundred designs submitted 
to them, out of which about four hundred and 
fifty were hung. The exhibition closed March 
15. The United Piece Dye Works prize ($200) 
was won by Petar Mearns, Edgewater, N. J.; the 
F. Schumacher & Co. prize ($150) by Myra C. 
Ballantyne, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. prize ($100) 
by Arthur Leon Moore, New York; Cheney 
Brothers prize ($50) by Isabella S. Wengenroth, 
New York; H. R: Mallinson & Co. prize ($50) 
Ellen Palmer, New York; Witcombe, McGeachin 
& Co. prize ($50), Barbara Begofsky, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York; Silk Travel- 


ers’ Association prize ($50), Nancy Wottan, 





A corner secretary by Henri Rapin. 








A corner desk by Paul Bromberg. 


Metropolitan Art School, N. Y.; Turner & Walls 
prize ($25), Petar Mearns, Edgewater, N. J. 





A SUMMER ART COURSE 


A* INTERESTING educational enterprise is the 
Summer School of Art conducted by Miss 
Grace Cornell, at South Bristol, Maine. Miss 
Cornell is Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and a 
well-known lecturer and director of the study 
hours upon practical subjects held under the aus- 
pices of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
course referred to above is for a period of five 
weeks, extending from July 7th to August 8th, 
and is planned to fit the needs of designers, teach- 
ers of art, teachers of home economics, kinder- 
garten teachers, grade teachers, and business 
people concerned with problems of design and 
color, and all others who are interested in the 
relation of art to industry. 

The classes will be held at a studio in a pic- 
turesque spot on the Maine coast. Interesting 
particulars about this course may be obtained 
from Miss Cornell, at 454 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 





ZENITH MILLS SALESMEN 


eee Zenith Mills, Inc., for the coming season 

announce the following salesmen and the 
territories they cover: H. K. Riesser, Chicago and 
Northwest; J. O. Young, Middle West; James 
Strain, Pacific Coast; Charles O. Hedges, New 
York City, New England and New York State; 
H. D. Reis, South; New York Office, 354 Fourth 
Avenue. 




















LLOWING are the questions asked last 
month. New questions will be found in the 
centre of the page. 

1. What is “Arasene”’? 

Arrasene is a chenille-like cord or thread of 
wool or silk used as an embroidery material for 
the purpose of ornamenting a fabric. The term 
Arrasene Embroidery comes from the use of the 
chenille cord which originally bore the name. 

2. What wood finish is least susceptible to 
food stains? 

Fruit stains, being composed largely of water 
and acid, most readily attack finishes containing 
alcohol. Shellac, for instance, being made of 
gum dissolved in alcohol, con- 


QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 





4. Why is a “spinet’. desk so called? 

The term “spinet” desk. unquestionably 
comes from the old fashioned spinet, which, like 
the clavichord, was a forerunner of the piano, 
The spinet of early days was designed along 
light, graceful lines and when it lost its usefulness 
as a musical instrument it took no great cabinet- 
making skill to transform it into a useful desk, 
the popularity of which soon led to the construc- 
tion of new desks in spinet form. 

5. What is “discharge color work” ? 

The term here used refers to the application 
of a substance, to fabric, which has the property 
of nullifying certain dyes. It is frequently 

termed a “reserve” or a “re- 


tains a certain percentage of 4 wWhgtisthebestandleast ‘St’ and takes the name dis- 


alcohol in its hardened state. 
Water has the property of 
turning alcohol white and 
opaque, for this reason it 


harmful method of ‘charge rather as a colloquial- 
home carpet cleaning? _is™ than as a technical term. 


2. What is lampas? 


A fabric first printed with a 
pattern in a “reserve” sub- 


affects shellac finished furni- 3. Is bullion fringethesame stance may be completely 


ture, unless so covered with 


as tinsel fringe? 


dyed, fixed and washed; the 


an insoluble substance, like 4, Whatis Boullefurniture? dye then disappears where the 


wax or varnish, that water 5. 
cannot penetrate to the’ shel- 
lac. 

Gums dissolved in oil and 
acid or oil and spirit are less susceptible to 
changes in the presence of dampness, while wax 
finishes on wood that is not too porous are not 
much affected by temporary moisture. 

3. What does the term “burl” mean? 

The term “burl” indicates a knot or lump in 
wood or cloth. 

Early in the days of furniture manufacture, 
it was discovered that certain peculiar knot for- 
mations in walnut and mahogany trees, were pe- 
culiarly and beautifully grained. These burls 
when cut into veneers retain the name, the figure 
being known as “burl” walnut, “burl” mahogany, 


etc. 





What are samplers? 
6. What is lacquer? 


reserve printing had been ef- 
fected, leaving the cloth its 
original color. This decribes 
the method in its most simple 
form. There are other methods considerably 
more involved, which employ the same principles. 

6. Why does veneered furniture deteriorate 
by the curling up of the veneered surfaces? 

Veneered surfaces, like all other furniture 
woods, are affected by atmospheric changes and 
because of the fact that the core of a veneered 
piece is not always entirely free from moisture 
the veneered surfaces sometimes fail to com- 
pletely adhere. 

All veneer has a tendency to curl, just as all 
lumber, unless evenly exposed to the air, will 
shrink more on one surface than on another, 
(Continued on page 117) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ge Spring Market Week held by the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange in February 
was the most successful of any of the previous 
events of this organization and attracted more 
than two thousand buyers from fifteen Western 
States, Hawaii, Canada and Mexico. With buy- 
ers coming from a wider range of territory than 
ever before and with representatives of more 
than five hundred factories on hand, the market 
week and furniture dealers’ convention empha- 
sized the fact that San Francisco has become the 
greatest furniture industry in America, outside of 
Grand Rapids, according to officials of the furni- 
ture exchange. The convention was formally 
opened by a luncheon at the Palace Hotel at 
which Andrew Kerr, president of the Furniture 
Exchange Association, which directs market 
week activities, made the opening talk. Among 
those who spoke at the luncheons held daily were 
A. D. Smith, of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
whose subject was “The Undeveloped Possibili- 
ties of the Home Furnishing Business”; Miss 
Agnes McKenna, color expert and lecturer of 
Denver, who spoke on “Untwisting the Rain- 
bow”; J. S. Hulbert, of Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles, whose subject was “Raising the Standard 
of Sleeping Equipment,” and Bernard C. Jakway, 
of the extension division of the University of 
California, who offers courses on interior decora- 
tion, and whose subject was “One Way to Sell 
Furniture.” Among the exhibits of special in- 
terest was one made by the Bristol Company, of 
New York, importers of French and needlepoint 
furniture. It offered a fine showing of chairs 
and other pieces upholstered both in handloom 
and in the more expensive needlepoint, the ex- 
hibit centering around a sixteenth century Gob- 
elin tapestry. Sales during market week are un- 
stood to have approached the $3,000,000 mark. 

John H. Kemp, who represents the Orinoka 
Mills, Otto Jaeger & Son and the American Felt 
Co. in the Pacific Coast territory, has moved his 
headquarters at San Francisco from the Com- 
mercial Building, on Market Street, where he has 
been located for the past fifteen years, to an up- 
per floor at 770 Mission Street, where much more 
space has been taken over. Splendid display 
rooms have been fitted up, with a number of 
model windows showing suggested treatment of 
dining-rooms, living-rooms and bedrooms. 

C. J. Hilgers returned late in February to 
his headquarters in the Pacific Building, San 





Francisco, from a month’s trip made through 
the territory with David T. McKelvey, whom he 
represents in this field. Mr. McKelvey is a well- 
known importer of chenille and wide-loom car- 
pets and is the representative in this country of 
William C. Gray & Sons, of Ayr, Scotland. It 
was his first trip to the Pacific Coast and he 
thoroughly enjoyed his tour made in company 
with Mr. Hilgers. He brought his family with 
him and plans to make an extended stay in 
California. 

George B. Nichols, formerly with the Hulse- 
Bradford Co., San Francisco, is now associated 
with C. J. Hilgers and is devoting his entire at- 
tention to the handling of the lines of the La 
France Textile Co. in this territory. 

The drapery department of M. Friedman & 
Co., San Francisco, is now being conducted under 
the management of E. A. Kammann, formerly 
with Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, Wash. 

Rabjohn & Morcom, dealers in art goods and 
articles of interior decoration, San Francisco, are 
erecting a factory at Ninth and Harrison Streets 
to replace the plant destroyed by fire last De- 
cember. 

The Quality Silk and Velvet Shop was 
opened recently in the Phelan Building, San 
Francisco, by J. Dowling and H. P. Lutzen, for- 
merly with the City of Paris Dry Goods Co. , 

C. L. Sloane, formerly located in the Furni- 
ture Exchange, San Francisco, has moved to a 
ground floor location at 137 New Montgomery 
Street. 

As a direct result of Spring Market Week, 
J. R. Newman, of the Royal Easy Chair Co., 
Sturgis, Mich., has announced that his firm will 
establish a Pacific Coast factory at San Fran- 
cisco. The firm makes davenports, day beds and 
push-button reclining chairs. 

The branch of the Old Mahogany Shop, San 
Francisco, which has been operated in the sub- 
urban city of Oakland, has been closed and the 
stock disposed of at auction on the premises, 
6000 College Avenue. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, Cal., has 
opened a rug department in the downstairs store. 

H. P. Hunt, formerly buyer of carpets, rugs 
and draperies for the Marston Co., San Diego, 
Cal., has resigned and has been succeeded in this 
capacity by A. E. Housch. 

W. W. Widdifield, who has been conducting 
an exclusive rug store at San Diego, Cal., is re- 
tiring from business. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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MODERN DINING ROOM TREATMENTS USING WALL PAPER 
BACKGROUNDS, NO. 3 


Showing a beautiful scenic paper cleverly hung with reference to door and window and the furniture against 
the walls. 
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MODERN DINING ROOM TREATMENTS USING WALL PAPER 
BACKGROUNDS, NO. 4 


The restful dignity of this room is enhanced by the quiet tones of the papers in the panels. 
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XV Century Chest (French) 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


HERE is a certain interest attached, always, 
to attempts to trace back the arts of any 
industry to their beginnings. 
however, excursions into antiquity can never be 


definitely kept 
within the 
realm of 
known facts. 
The lack of 
existing ex- 
amples of 
the. product 
and the wide 
divergence of 
character that 
exists be- 
tween such 
remaining 
fragments as 
may be found 
tempts the 
student to try 
and bridge 
the gaps both 
of history and 
of product. 
Certain con- 
clusions are 
thus reached 
whicn are lit- 
tle more than 
impressions, 
while they 
sound rather 
plausible and 
seem reason- 


able they lack that certain element of fact 
which would make them absolutely authoritative. 
Thus in the study of ancient furniture woods one 
is necessarily limited in one’s researches by the 


Unfortunately, 
certain more or less historic pieces. 








XV Century armoires and chests with decorative hinges and locks. 


the people whose possessions they 


absolute lack of consecutive examples, which 
would enable one either by comparison or by 
related history to establish the authenticity of 


In our stu- 
dies of the 
subject, how- 
ever, we are 
progres sing 
toward ep- 
ochs less re- 
mote in the 
world’s his- 
tory and in 
c o nsequence 
there is not 
only a greater 
quantity of 
material to be 
studied, but 
there is also a 
greater prob- 
ability that 
the history 
related there- 
to may be 
correct. 

One must 
study not 
only the 
things which 
remain from 
such remote 
periods as the 
14th, 15th and 
16th centur- 


ies but it is important also to comprehend the 
character and pursuit as well as the home life of 


were in those 


earlier days. Those early centuries were troub- 
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lous times and the 
fancies of the people 
ran to war-iike pur- 
suits. In the period 
“when knights were 
bold” they were also 
heavily protected by 
metal armor. Only the 
sturdiest of furniture 
could hope to sur- 
vive the strenuosity 
of even domestic life 
and so it is, perhaps, 
not surprising that 
weight and strength 
were as important 
considerations as were 
either design or orna- 
mentation. 

We have already illustrated some of the 
furniture showing the early incised or carved 
During the fifteenth 
century. carved ornamentation, 
largely of the ecclesiastical type, 
came moré and more into popu- 
lar use and to judge by some of 
the examples which still exist, 
the production of some of these 
simple household seats and tables 
were embellished as a labor of 
love rather than wrought 
commercial gain. 

What is true of the lavish 
use of carvings is also true in the 





XV Century (German) 


ornament. 


for 


employment of metal mountings. 
Take, for instance, the matter of 
hinges, locks and escutcheons. 
These purely utilitarian elements 
were treated with extravagant 
care. Strap work hinges of huge 
proportions, escutcheons which 
overweighed doors and drawers, 
all give evidence of the prodigal 
use of time which found its com- 
pensation in the creation of orna- 
ment rather than in the develop- 
ment of a mere utility. 

One has but to examine the 
carvings and metal mounts of the 
pieces, here illustrated, belonging 


At the top is an English carved cup- 
board; below French Gothic seats. 
These pieces are of the XV Century. 





to the fifteenth century and early sixteenth to 
readily reach the conclusion that these embellish- 
ments partake more of fantasy than of strict util- 
ity, and if this conclusion is reached one is almost 
forced to the relative conclusion that these exam- 
ples would then be more or less individva! rather 
than typical. 

The use of metal mountings, as we have 
already seen, began with the earliest attempts in 
the production of furniture, but in the fifteenth 
century, as exemplified by existing museum 
pieces and authentic documents, it reached a 
degree of elaboration that makes it a distinguish- 
ing feature impossible of disassociation from the 
carvings and structural proportions, which char- 
acterized the period. 

A characteristic of the period is the super- 
position of chest on chest and the elevation of 
chest cupboard and armoire upon legs, as may be 
seen in the illustrations on this page. 

(To be continued) 
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A corner of the studio of Bishop-Grassan, Inc., Detroit. 


JOHN H. WHITWELL, INC. 

te ANNOUNCEMENT which will be of great in- 

terest to the wall-paper trade is to the effect 
that the Philadelphia branch of the Robert 
Graves Company, of which John H. Whitwell has 
been manager, was discontinued on March 1, the 
_ entire business being taken over and continued by 
John H. Whitwell, Inc., at a new address, 1620 
Spruce Street. The company is composed of past 
employees. John H. Whitwell is president; Wal- 
ter E. Edwards, vice president; E. R. Dean, 
treasurer; and W. Irving Knowles, secretary. 

Mr. Whitwell will still represent the Robert 
Graves Co. as resident agent, and wiil show this 
firm’s full line, taking orders for goods to be 
shipped and billed direct from the Robert Graves 
factory. 


NEW FEATURES IN THE LANGHORNE 
‘WALL PAPER LINE 

HE Langhorne Wall-paper Co. announce that 

they will eliminate the cheaper grades of wall- 

paper ordinarily manufactured by them, and in 


~~ 
c 


the future will manufacture nothing but the better 
qualities of paper. Their 1924 line will contain 
some special gold-embossed treatments, tapestries, 
linen and fabric effects, and other high-grade 
novelties. Henry Gledhill is now manager and 
superintendent of the Langhorne Wall-paper Co. 
The Enterprise Wall Paper Co. will continue 
their line of medium priced paper, so the two lines 
in conjunction will present a wide scope of pat- 
terns and prices. 





INCREASE FACTORY SPACE 
HE Robert Griffin Co. have purchased an 
additional 75 feet frontage on West Side 
Avenue, Jersey City, adjoining their present fac- 
tory. The new property extends back 340 feet, 
and on it they will build an additional factory, 
furnished with the most modern wall-paper print- 
ing machines, which will increase their output 
about 35 per cent. 
It is expected that these increased manufac- 
turing facilities will permit prompter deliveries 
in the future. 
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CHICAGO “OWN-YOUR-OWN-HOME” 


EXPOSITION 


i dan fourth annual Own-Your-Home Exposi- 
tion will be held in Chicago from March 
22nd to the 29th. The furniture and interior 
decorations to go into the model house will be 
handled by Lionel Robertson, art director of the 
Tobey Furniture Co. of Chicago, who is chair- 
man of the furniture and interior decorations 
committee. Miss Margerey Currey representing 
the American Art Bureau will select the pictures. 

At the exhibition to be held in New York, 
a six-room stucco house of an English cottage 
type will be erected and called “The House 
That Rent Built.” The interior will be super- 
vised by the furniture and interior decorations 
committee, of which C. W. Cousens, executive 
manager of the Wall Paper Manufacturers of 
America, is chairman. 

Exhibitions of this character have become 
usual all over the country, but they have never- 
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Breakfast room decorated by Bertha Stuart, Portland, Ore. 


theless retained their popularity and their power 
to interest in homemaking and decorating. 


= 


NEW FURNITURE SHOW-ROOMS 


ne eee Madison Avenue is be- 
coming an important center for fine furni- 
ture. In the new show-rooms of the Sons-Cun- 
ningham Reed & Rattan Co. Inc., reed construc- 
tion and style are brought to the nth degree. 
Nothing can indicate more eloquently the char- 
acter of this furniture than the fact that the up- 
holstering utilizes the best prints in the market. 
Thére is nothing in the stock of the most exclu- 
sive importer that is too good for this line. 








Eee NG the past few months the H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co. Inc. have added many new 
patterns and colorings in their upholstery and 
drapery fabrics following their policy of expan- 
sion, now that they are in their new and larger 
quarters at 14 West 40th Street. 
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A unique decorative treatment by Bertha Stuart, Portland, Ore. 


A REMARKABLE TAPESTRY 
é am Gobelin Tapestry Works of France had 

its origin first in the establishment of the 
Hotel des Gobelins—then a collection of build- 
ings on the edge of Paris, past which ran the 
brook, the Bievre. The brothers Gobelin con- 
ducted a dyeing establishment, and here the ex- 
traordinary scarlet dyes were produced, owing to 
the peculiar quality of the Bievre water. 

These buildings were taken over in 1667 by 
Colbert, minister of Louis XVI, and from. that 
time on Gobelin tapestries were made here. 

We are reminded of this bit of history at 
sight of an extraordinary tapestry acquired by 
Mr. Luth, of Luth & Powers and for sale. It 
ought to be in some famous museum, or on the 
walls of some famous collector. According to 
our judgment, it is unquestionably one of the 
first tapestries of the Gobelin regime. It was 
probably made by the weavers of Maincy, where 
Fouquet, Colbert's predecessor, had established 
a tapestry shop upon his estate, and made some 
extraordinary pieces. With the downfall of 
Fouquet, Colbert gathered together the master 


weavers from many districts; and between 
Maincy, where Lebrun was engaged as art di- 
rector, and the Gobelin Works, where Lebrun 
transferred his activities, this piece was unques- 
tionably started and finished. It is a Meleager 
subject. We do not know how it got to this coun- 
try, nor the value placed upon it; but unquestion- 
ably it is an extraordinary piece, and most 
interesting. 

The size is eleven feet, one inch by thirteen 
feet, one inch. 





PLYMOUTH NOVELTY CO. ENLARGES 
ro Plymouth Novelty Co. has recently taken 

over the entire second floor in its present 
building at 39 West 19th Street, New York. 
This company manufactures a compete line of 
upholstery, drapery and lamp shade trimmings 
which it sells to. decorative establishments and 
stores all over the country. The larger quarters 
give the company ample room for the installation 
of new machinery with which to produce added 
lines of picture and mirror cords, tinsel braids 
and tinsel and silk tassels. 
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PATTERN FOR DRAPERY ILLUSTRATED ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


This diagram may be enlarged to the size necessary for a five-foot window, as shown in the illustration oppo- 
site, by considering each square to represent four inches and drawing the pattern on paper ruled in four-inch 
squares. 
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For pattern of above drapery see opposite page. 


See also text below. 








PATTERNS FOR DRAPERY 
SKETCHES 
HE illustration shown above is from our port- 
folio of Modern Drapery Sketches and rep- 
resents a window five feet wide and seven feet 
from top of window to sill. 

The diagrams on the opposite page show the 
festoon and cascade laid out on squared paper in 
reduced scale. By enlarging the squares to four 
inches each the patterns will be the correct size 
for a five-foot window. 

The upper illustration shows the shape of 
the cascade and represents the left cascade. The 
lower illustration shows the shape of the festoon 
and shows the left festoon. Both of these patterns 
must be turned over in order to get corresponding 


pieces for the right hand side of the drapery. 

The outside ends of the festoons pleat on the 
lines on the top of the window, underneath the 
embroidered tabs. The inside edge, where the 
two festoons meet in the center of the window, 
pleat together on a vertical line and are joined 
behind the tab. 





Stes Gilchrist Company, of Boston, has opened 
a mirror department in charge of H. Nieland, 
upholstery and drapery buyer, and will carry a 
large stock of imported mirrors. 





HE Fisher-Tolk Co. are showing a large new 
line of cretonnes containing many exclusive 
numbers in a wide range of colorings. 
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TRULY DECORATIVE BACKGRCUNDS 
A WHILE ago, an architect addressing a public 

meeting made the statement that he was 
against the use of wall-paper because he had been 
unable to find any patterns and colorings fitted to 
go in the better class houses. 

While not so publicly stated, the same atti- 
tude of mind toward wali-paper has been in evi- 
dence in the practices of many of the decorators 
who have completed jobs running into big money 
without using a roll of paper, except perhaps in 
the servants’ quarters. ; 

Now, such an attitude may have been justi- 
fied some years ago, when the wall-paper industry 
was differently organized, and selling by quantity 
rather than by ‘quality was the aim of the wall- 
paper people; but today it is a fact that in every 
city of any size in the United States wall-papers 
may be found in abundance that are not only 
suitable, but especially appropriate for every kind 
of room, decorated in no matter what style. The 
idea of the wall-paper manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers today is to give to the consumer a prod- 
uct which is a decoration that is artistically de- 
signed, and colored harmoniously. Many of the 
patterns that are put forward are exact replicas 
of famous papers; many are designed by design- 
ers of the first rank; and with all of them, even 
the cheapest, care has been taken to produce 
something beautiful as well as useful. So, today 
any decorator who says he does not use wall 
paper because he can not find good paper is 
merely ridiculous. 
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On five pages of the present UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DecorATOR we reproduce a series 
of modern dining-rooms in which wall-paper has 
been used as a background, and we suggest to 
any architect or decorator whose attitude towarc 
wall-paper is similar to that spoken of at the be- 
ginning of this article, that he study these rooms 
and picture their walls any more beautifully 
treated than they now are. In every one of these 
rooms it is the background—the wall-paper back- 
ground—which gives them their character; it is 
the wall-paper background which gives the requi- 
site note of color; and it is our opinion that if in 
any of these rooms the wall-paper were removed 
and a plain painted background substituted the 
splendid effects obtained by the decorators would 
be entirely lost. 

As we have suggested above, the manufac- 
turers are doing their best, by appropriate produc- 
tion, clever advertising, etc., to put wall-papers 
prominently on the decorative map. Unfortun- 
ately, however, there are still a great number of 
dealers who look upon wall-paper merely as a 
medium for obtaining work for their paper-hang- 
ers. These dealers are satisfied to sell any sort of 
paper, provided by so doing they obtain the job of 
putting it on the walls. Such men, without realiz- 
ing it, perhaps, are doing themselves as well as 
the wall-paper industry great harm. Every effort 
should be made to educate them to make the sale 
of good quality, appropriate wall-paper take 
precedence over the mere selling of their paper- 
hangers’ time. 


The I. H. Morse Co., Worcester, Mass., recently held a successful sale of ruffled curtains, greatly stimulated 
by this excellent window display. 
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MODERN DINING ROOM TREATMENTS USING WALL PAPER 
BACKGROUNDS, NO. 5 


Another view of the room shown on page 91. 
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A LUXURIOUS BEDROOM ABOARD A YACHT 


Decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Co. for Edward F. Hatton’s auxiliary schooner, “The Hussar.” 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By JounN W. STEPHENSON 


Early French (Continued) 


U PONT died in 1650 and was succeeded at 
the Louvre by his son. In the meantime 
Simon Lourdet at the Savonnerie had been suc- 
ceeded by his son Philippe. In 1671 the widow 
of Philippe Lourdet, then in charge of the work 
at the Savonnerie, effected a reconciliation with 
Louis Du Pont who, the following year, took up 
his quarters at the Savonnerie. 

Some idea of the extent and importance of 
the factory of the Savonnerie can be gathered 
from the fact that not less than 92 pieces of vari- 
ous designs executed according to the models 
painted by Baudrin Yvart and Francart, were 
made between the 
years 1664 and 
1683 for which, 
according to the 
records of the 
superintendent of 
buildings (comp- 
tes des  bati- 
ments) there 
were expended 
250,591 livres. 
The ornamenta- 
tion of these 
pieces was formed 
by scrolls of 
acanthus 
combined 


leaves 
with 

and 
fram- 
grounds of 
various colors on 
which appeared 
medallions representing figures- in cameo or 
landscapes. 

Financial difficulties at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV were a serious blow to the work 
of the Savonnerie. In 1688, however, the widow 
of) Lourdet and Louis Du Pont produced many 
carpets for the king of Siam, these being orna- 
mented with flowers, birds and arabesques'on a 
ground of purplish brown. 

In 1711 the Duke of Antin, superintendent 
of. the Royal Residences, ordered six carpets 
which gave occupation to the workers during six 
years. During the Eighteenth Century ‘se works, 


flowers 
2 Fug. w 
mouldings 


ing 





Weavers at work in the Louvre as illustrated by Duhamel du 
Monceau in his Art de Faire Les Tapis Facon de Turquie printed 
in 1766. 


now under the direction of Jacques Noinville and 
Duvivier executed numerous pieces by order of 
the King for Versailles, Fontainebleau, Choisy 
and the Trianon. 

In the meantime the reputation of the Au- 
busson ateliers had rapidly declined. Further- 
more, the orders of foreigners which formed one 
of the most important elements of their produc- 
tion had almost completely ceased and the work- 
ers were reduced to abject misery. To remedy 
this state of things, which commenced to bring 
about the ruin of the Aubusson industry, ‘the 
promises of Colbert to provide technical assist- 
ance were finally 
realized in Febru- 
ary, 1871. A mas- 
ter dyer attached 
to the Gobelin 
factory was de- 
tached for Au- 
busson and_ the 
painter Du Mons 
was charged to 
make each year 
the pictures to 
serve as models 
for tapestries and 
to instruct the 
workers and ap- 
prentices. At the 
same time a new 
Statute repro- 
duced, with the 
exception of 
some changes, the 
rules of 1665 and the royal approbation by let- 
ters patents was recorded in 1732. In spite of 
the benefits of these circumstances and these re- 


-forms which were completed during the ten 


years up to 1742, there arose other difficulties 
which did not improve the condition of the work- 


‘ers of Aubusson. 


Prior to this time the men, in spite of their 
merit could earn but four to eight sous per day, 
the women who by the terms of the rules had 
not the right to work in the creation of tapes- 
tries, found themselves without work and in the 
endeavor to procure work, there was introduced 
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the fabrication of floor tapestries, veloutes called 
Turquie in the style of the Savonnerie. 

This innovation was established under the 
auspices of the state, the new carpets being pro- 
duced on high-warp looms, similar to those of 
Savonnerie. The permission to experiment in 
this way was given first to two, was increased to 
five and eventually to eight, while a superintend- 
ent was given charge over the workers. 

The success of these carpets, called tapis 
veloutes was dependent at the start upon a deal 
concluded with the tapestry merchants who en- 
gaged themselves to buy all of the products of 
this new type of work. This engagement having 
been broken, the controller established other rep- 
resentatives in. Paris and by an agreement of the 
21st of May, 1746, had the exclusive privilege 
for the duration of six years to manufacture at 
Aubusson and within a distance of six legues, 
carpets, tapis de pied and of the table, portieres, 
after the style of Persia and Turquie. The 
manufacture of pile carpets was exclusively re- 
served to the women and young girls, the men 
having only the general direction of the work and 
the manufacture of these carpets developed very 
rapidly. The net cost was very high since for 


etc... 
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Detail of Savonnerie, showing uneven height of pile 


obtained in the cutting of the knotted tufts. The face 


of the rug has a sculptured effect. 


some of them they attained 100 livres per square 
aune (ell). The carpets were sold very dear, 
nevertheless, and as their fineness excelled those 
of the carpets Savonnerie they acquired a great 
fame. .In the years following the Revolution, 
the various handicraft enterprises regained their 
activity under the Empire and under the Restora- 
tion, during which in 1826 the workers of the 
Savonnerie were united with the Gobelins. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
France possesses an almost continuous history of 
the early, manufacture of floor coverings, cover- 
ing a period of some 250 years with exceptional 
completeness, maintained under the successive 
regimes—Royal, Imperial and Republican. 

In the Nineteenth Century, among other 
notable productions of the works, there are three 
pieces which should be accorded particular men- 
tion—the grand carpet in 1833 for the choir of 
Notre Dame, that of the salle du Trone of the 
Tuilleries in 1840 and another one for the salle 
du Conseil at St. Cloud in 1843. 





EXHIBIT AT THE ARDEN GALLERY 


A EXCEEDINGLY interesting exhibit of old 

French and English furniture gathered 
abroad by Mrs. Eda Parsons Morgan, was held 
at the Arden Gallery during the two weeks from 
February 28 to March 13. Mrs. Morgan was 
fortunate in collecting pieces particularly suitable 
to be used in combination with pieces of the early 
American period in apartments and small houses. 





Typical Savonnerie design showing color contrasts 
which lend themselves to sculptured effects. 
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These and the illustrations below are of i prize-winning designs submitted by Miss Helen Barker for the 
Jackson Heights Garden Apartment Scholarship. See text below. 


PRIZE AWARDED FOR APARTMENT 
INTERIORS 


§ ge Jackson Heights Garden Apartment 
Scholarship was awarded last month to Miss 
Helen Barker, of Sanborn, Iowa, a student of the 
New York School of Fine & Applied Art. This 
scholarship entitles the winner to transportation 
to and from France and a year’s study in the 
Paris branch of Mr. Parson’s school. The com- 
petition was open to any student and covered the 
best plan for the laying out and furnishing of a 
five-room apartment. The judges were Mrs. 
Seymour L. Cromwell, Elsie Cobb Wilson, Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, Mary 
Kernochan, Francis Lenygon, William Delano, 
Richardson Wright and Chamberlin Dodds. 

The Queensboro Corporation which is re- 
sponsible for this award explained that the award 
is made in order to stimulate the interest of art 
schools and colleges in the subject of the home 
and its furnishings. 

While no second or third prizes were an- 
nounced, some of the designs were so good that 


$150 was awarded to C. John Marsman and $100 
to Annie Lou Maxwell, both students of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. 





PRESENTATION TO NORMAN 
FINDLAY 


A’ THE meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Upholstery Association of America, 
Inc., on Wednesday, February 13th, Norman 
Findlay, past president of the Association, was 
presented with a very handsome Hamilton watch. 
The watch which is a plain gold case has Mr. 
Findlay’s initials on the back, and the inner case 
is beautifully inscribed as follows: 

“Presented to’ Norman Findlay. by the offi- 
cers and Board of Governors of the Upholstery 
Association of America in appreciation of his 
work as president of the association, during the 
year of 1923.” 

The meeting was attended by the spit 
number of members of the Board present in some 
time, all of whom: joined in extending to Mr. 
Findlay their felicitations. 
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"Harewood Suite 


‘RADE-MARKED furniture was the subject of an article in the January issue of THE UPHOLSTERER. 


In many 
cases, a trade mark is a purely arbitrary designation for a piece and his little significance other than itlen- 


tifying the piece in the minds of the buyers. At other times a trade mark signifies historical interest. The 


five illustrations at the top are from the Kaplan Furniture line, shown by the H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 
They are trade mark terms for some very excellent models. The Kaplan Furniture Co. also makes the Salem 
Chest, besides fireplace chairs and a variety of Colonial pieces. 


The three pieces below are from the Somma 
Shops. 
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Ribbon art in interior decoration, descriptive details of which are given below. 


THE RIBBON TOUCH IN HOME 
DECORATION 


bee boudoir (upper left) is carried out in the 
tones of violet red, orange, yellow and green. 
The bed cover is made of a violet red radium silk 
with two bands of picot edge ribbon. The pin 
cushion and doll lamp are made in the same com- 
bination. 

The chaise lounge (upper right) takes on a 
festive air with the three simple pillows of black 
satin, one having the simple conventional design, 
the other a tassel of ribbon and a rosette trimming 
in several rows of ribbon and the third, a double 
box pleated frill. The wall panel in back of the 
Italian Rennaissance chair is made by cutting out 
designs from cretonne, tipping the under side 
lightly with best quality of liquid glue and mount- 
ing on the the black satin. The outer edge of the 
panel is outlined with a diagonal striped ribbon, the 
table scarf is made in the same manner. The book 
ends are the ordinary tin book ends which have 
been covered with a straight band of ribbon glued 
to the metal. A metallic plisse ribbon binds the 
edges. 








The table runner (lower left) is a tie-dyed 
piece of silk with the sea green pleated ribbon 
binding either edge. The ornaments on the table 
are empty containers which have been converted 
into beautiful boxes by taking bands of ribbon 
and glueing them with best quality liquid glue 
to the boxes themselves, the edges of which have 
been bound with ribbon. 

The day bed (lower right) is covered with 
plain black satin. All of the cushions are made of 
the same fabric excepting the bolster cushion 
which is made of alternating rows of figured 
ribbon in tones of apricot, orchid, green and violet 
with the bands of plain apricot satin ribbon on 
either side. The pillow against the bolster is made 
with a simple conventional design of a metallic 
plisse ribbon. The same ribbon is used to outline 
the edge of the scalloped pillow in the center and 
a narrow satin ribbon is used to outline the edge 
of the round scalloped pillow. The smaller one is 
edged with metallic lace with a heading of picot 
edged ribbon. All of the overdrapes and slip 
coverings were made from the new Pictorial Re- 
view Home Decorating patterns. 








This facsimile of the room in which Colonel Roosevelt was born contains the very pieces of furniture which 
stood in it at the time. 











The Hallway, typical of old New York. Living Room in which stood the “tassel chair.” 


INTERIORS OF ROOSEVELT HOUSE 














The Dining Room, 
formal and dignified. 





The Colonel’s room con- 
taining the bed used by 
him as a boy and the 
tiny chair which served 
three generations, 











INTERIORS OF ROOSEVELT HOUSE 
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THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD 


i hse National Industrial Conference Board is 
an organization of business men that has 
been studying, not so much the income tax, as the 
method of administering this tax; and the Board 
is now urging a reconstruction of the operations 
at present clumsily administered in Washington. 
Charles Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, is one of 
the members of the Board, and that ought to be 
sufficient for our trade and industry to realize 
the seriousness of the movement. 

The Board urges Congress to provide better 
pay for the men in the tax administration depart- 
ment, and to bar them from all private jobs for 
a certain period of years after leaving Federal 
employ. ‘This recommendation seems necessary 
in view of the fact that twenty per cent. of the 
force employed by the Government stays with 
the Tax Department only long enough to learn 
the ropes, and then quit, to get highly paid jobs 
with firms where they fight the very system they 
have themselves helped to set up—taking advan- 
tage of every loophole, every weakness and tech- 
nicality which, as Government employees, they 
have discovered. This annual disruption makes 
it difficult for the Government to administer its 
affairs. 


SUCCESSFUL UPHOLSTERY AND DRA- 
PERY CLASSES 


es apprenticeship classes in the upholstery 
and drapery cutting trade, organized by the 
New York Building Congress in conjunction with 
Upholsterers’ International Union No. 44; the 
Society of Interior Decorators; the Decorators 
Club and the Employing Upholsterers, have met 
with considerable success. 

There are two classes meeting at the Murray 
Hill Vocational School, each class having two 
evening sessions a week, a class at the Textile 
High School having two sessions a week and a 
new class is being formed to provide instruction 
which will be available to journeymen. 

Some seventy boys are at work in the various 
classes, many of the boys being so interested in 
the work that they have requested the right to 
own their own chairs by purchase. 

A gratifying feature is the encouragement 
given to the boys by their employers, who not only 
urge the fulfilment of their contractual obliga- 
tions but are contributing material and supplies, 
as well as financial assistance. 


A DESIGN REGISTRATION BILL IN- 
TRODUCED IN SENATE AND HOUSE 
QO* Fepruary 22Np, Senator Capper intro- 

duced in the Senate, a design registration bill 
designated as S-2601. The same bill was intro- 
duced in the House on March 4th by Mr. Bestal 
and designated as H. R.-7539. 





EXPLAINING A FEDERATION OF FUR- 
NITURE FIRMS 
Se Berkey & Gay FuRNITURE Co. have is- 
sued a handsome booklet entitled “A Greater 
Berkey & Gay” and sets forth its reasons for be- 
coming a member of the Consolidated Furniture 
Cos., an organization composed of the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Co., the Wallace Furniture Co.” 
and the Grand Rapids Upholstering Co, The 
object of this federation is to create better ser- 
vice to the merchant and greater value to the 
consumer. 


NEW DECORATIVE SHOP 
ace PLUMMER FURNITURE Co., of Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., have disposed of their drapery and 
upholstery department to Frank Russell, who 
was buyer of the department, and who is now 
preparing to move the stock to his new store. 





BROMLEY MFG. CO. TO SELL DIRECT 
‘Speen to the death of J. J. Feeley, of the firm 
| of J. J. Feeley & Co., who have been selling 
agents for a number of years for the Bromley 
Mfg. Co., this latter concern has decided to sell 
direct, instead of through selling agents as here- 
tofore, and have placed in their New York office 
as manager, Frank B. Hanel, secretary of the 
firm. Mr. Cameron, the late Mr. Feeley’s part- 
ner, will continue as sales manager. 





OLIVER & KAUFMAN, INC. IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

4 ke & KauFMAN, INc., have taken new 

. quarters at 35-37 E. 20th, on the second 

floor over the Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., where 

they will have a splendid floor for their expanding 

business. 


While the premises are in process of re- 
arrangement for their occupancy, new goods 
arriving are being taken care of at the new ad- 
dress and removal from the old premises will be 
accomplished with very little interruption of 
business, the new address being just next door to 
the old one. 
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DINING ROOM IN THE HOME OF OLIVER HARRIMAN 
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TEAM WORK, A NEED IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


AST month the representative of a large west- 
ern department store asked u&S to help him 
find a merchandise man to co-ordinate and stimu- 
late the work of the carpet, rug, upholstery, lace 
curtain, wall paper, furniture, lighting fixture 
and decorative glassware departments. 

His firm is doing a large business, but it is 
doing it along old fashioned lines, each buyer be- 
ing responsible for 
the progress of his in- 
dividual department, 
each buyer inheriting 
the traditional jeal- 
ousy that forbids en- 
croachment and dis- 


courages co- opera- 
tion. 
Here we have a 


purely commercial sit- 
uation that we have 
attacked for many 
years. 

We have urged 
upon all firms to util- 
ize the power of sug- 
gestion which stimu- 
lates interest and 
quickens the imagina- 
tive faculties. ‘here 
are to be sure some 
people who can so 
visualize a room that 
they need no sugges- 





jealousies and co-ordinate their operations. 

“I don’t want a buyer,” he says, “I don’t 
want a seller, nor do I want a decorator. I want 
a business man who can see the business advan- 
tages of co-operation.” 

A few years ago, the department store buyer 
was solely and exclusively a merchandiser. man. 

Today he has been swung out of the still 
pool of business con- 
servatism into the 
rapidly growing cur- 
rent of art develop- 
ment. 

A great many de- 
partment stores have 
done _ extraordinary 
work with model 
rooms, model houses, 
example sections and 
in many cases inde? 
pendent decorative 
departments, but 
there are few, even 
in the leading depart- 
ment stores, where 
the spirit of co-opera- 
tion is fully devel- 
These efforts 
are more in the line 
of advertising than 
co-operation and in 
many cases are as in- 
dependent of the va- 


oped. 





tions, but this class 


constitutes a minority 
element. 
The decorative ar- 


In this single corner there is an assemblage of pillows, 
draperies, wall paper, furniture, lighting fixtures, pic- 
tures, rugs and ornaments, the whole representing the 
profitable getting together of the buyers of several de- 
partments, each realizing the value of showing his goods 
in conjunction with other home furnishing materials. 


rious departments as 
the work of the win- 
dow-dresser. The 
ideal condition would 


rangement of furni- 
ture, fabrics, wall treatment and auxiliaries cre- 
ates an atmosphere of charm which emphasizes 
the artistic temperament of the firm and arouses 
confidence in the firm’s ability to carry out a 
decorative entirety. 

Hence our western friend is looking for the 
man who can establish a proper relationship be- 
tween the various departments, eliminate absurd 


be to constitute an 
inner board of directors made up of the heads 
of these various departments over which the 
merchandise man would act as chairman, and 
this merchandise man should be broad enough 
to perceive the immeasurable results of co- 
operation. 
Things are moving fast, so fast, that we 
hardly realize it. The dinner tendered a month 
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ago to Henri Creange demonstrates the extraor- 
dinary development of our industry. In bestow- 
ing the Michael Friedsam medal on the man who 
contributed most to the development of art in 
industry, the Architectural League selected a man 
from the Cheney organization. 

A few years ago such acknowledgment 
would have been impossible. 

In fact a few years ago, the writer appeared 
before the American Federation of Arts and 
made a very strong appeal for the recognition of 
art in industry, a term taboo to the art societies 
and museums until Sir Purdon Clarke opened the 
way to the Metropolitan’s interest in furniture 
and fabrics. 

Up to this time, a statue on the mantelpiece 
made by some indigent clay modeler was regarded 
as fine art, but if good enough to produce in 
quantity by a successful factory, it was frowned 
upon as industrial art. 

It was never made clear to me where the 
Federation of Arts placed the work of Raphael 
who died in his thirty-seventh year leaving 287 
pictures, 576 drawings in addition to innumer- 
able frescoes. Raphael certainly must have had 
an industrial organization to assist him in turning 
out this work. At all events, he had intelligent 
co-operation and in all lines of industry, there is 
this dominating thought of co-operation. 

In sport, we call it team work. It is team 
work that is bringing results in all lines of busi- 
ness today, excepting in the department store 
where there are still many instances where the 
buyer plays the game individually, regardless of 
team mates. 


The Architectural League, the great muse- 


The average furniture department lacks character. 
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ums and art societies not only in New York but 
elsewhere are conspicuous now by their affiliation 
with industry, where a few brief years ago they 
were conspicuous by their indifference not to say 
antagonism. 

Mr. Creange was not a fabric man. He had 
been in ceramics and it was just as well that he 
wasn’t a fabric man. In the same organization 
that employs him, the sales manager was not a 
salesman by education; he was an engineer. 

The president of one of the largest firms 
selling upholstery goods to the upholstery jobbers 
in New York, was two years ago, in the coal 
business. The vice-president of a dress silk 
house doing an annual business of $25,000,000 
was only a few years ago, a banker. These are 
the men who are bringing economic experience 
to bear upon our business problems. It is the 
broad vision of such men who are not narrowed 
in their experience or tied down by conventional 
custom, that makes the growth of a business 
possible. 

There is something more in the development 
of a plant than the mere designing of the stuff, 
making of the stuff and selling of it. Not the 
least of the active forces that have developed 
this business and other lines, is the awakening 
power of salesmanship. 

A few years ago, the salesman was a drum- 

He was an order man. Occasionally some 
manufacturer would try to get his salesmen to- 
gether for a conference on new patterns, and I 
recall one interview which was fairly illustrative 
of the situation and conditions at that time. One 
salesman expressed the attitude of all of them 
when he said: 


mer. 


It is merely a display of pieces of furniture, uninspired 


and uninspiring. The same department decorated with rugs and drapery fabrics cleverly arranged with the 
furniture would not only make the furniture department a more compelling market, but would attract the 
buyer’s attention to other departments in the store. 
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“It isn’t my business to criticize the patterns. 
You make them; give me the samples and price, 
and I'll go out and sell them.” 

Not only did he disclaim any responsibility 
for the character of the lines but he wished it 
understood that he didn’t want to butt into the 
designers’ department. He was an order taker 
who didn’t aspire to be anything else, but today 
it is, little by little, seeping in upon the intelli- 
gence of the manufacturer that no man is better 
qualified to guide the designing departnient than 
the salesman. The mere designer that sticks 
at his board all day has little opportunity 
for breadth of vision, whereas the traveling man 
visiting as he does, hundreds of buyers in hun- 
dreds of cities, is in a position to absorb ideas 
not only by direct contact with his own trade, 
but in contact with other trades of artistic 
character. ; 

One of the largest manufacturers in America 
recently called his salesmen together and made a 
pathetic appeal. He said in as many words: 

“Our mill is turning out goods and turning 
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Art Interior by Paul Hertwig. See other illustrations on page 116. 


them out in the same old way. The same old 
bunch of people are picking out designs based 
on the selling qualities of other designs in the 
past seasons. 

“Here we have twenty men on the road and 
opportunities of discovering innumerable new 
thoughts, but none of you ever bring me in an 
idea.” 

Design skill is important, but the develop- 
ment of the faculty to observe is vastly more 
important, and the traveling men certainly have 
opportunities for observation. 

If they don’t benefit by these opportunities, 
they don’t belong on the team. 

Co-operation is the keynote of success today. 

No wonder the department store 1s telling 
its tug, lace curtain, upholstery and furniture 
men to “get together and play your positions for 
all they are worth, but help your team mates; 
we want you to win out, but you never can do it 
when thinking only of yourself.” 

The department store is a tremendous power 
for good or evil. (Continued on page 117) 
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INTERIORS TYPICAL OF THE WORK OF PAUL HERTWIG 
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The department store attracts vast audiences. 

A half acre of furniture arrayed like a gro- 
cery stock may. carry the idea of money invest- 
ment, but it doesn’t stimulate one iota of esthetic 
yearning. s 

It contributes nothing to the firms reputation 
for skill, cleverness and aptitude. 

We don’t need higher standards. We have 
them. What we need is the encouragement of a 
greater public appreciation of our standards and 
that is where the department store comes in. 

It is not sufficient that the decorator lead the 

The department store has a following of 
thousands where decorators contact is limited to 
the few. The influence of the department store 
is tremendous because of its huge audiences and 
if they are to help these audiences and at the 
same time help themselves, they must co-ordinate 
their departments. 


way. 





QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 
(Continued from page 89) 
causing curling and warping. This also creates 
another cause of deterioration. 
It might, however, be aimost safely stated 
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that most veneer damage comes from abusé, ex- 
posure to dampness or to heat, the drying out 
process of super-heated rooms. Violent changes 
of temperature brought about by the sudden 
opening of windows and doors produce destruc- 
tion, which delicate veneered surfaces are not 
sturdy enough to resist. This, however, is no re- 
flection on the use of veneer. The most beautiful 
effects of wood grain are multiplied by the prac- 
tice of veneering. 

Veneered furniture, under normal treatment 
and care, is as substantial as solid lumber, and in 
some cases antique pieces show less deterioration 
on their veneered surfaces than solid furniture 
of the same antiquity. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 90) 


Ray Cochrane has taken over the manage- 
ment of the floor coverings department of Buf- 
fem’s, Long Beach, Cal., and W. C. Hooper is 
now devoting his entire attention to the drapery 
and upholstery goods end of the business. The 
fine new store of this concern will be ready for 
occupancy about the middle of the summer. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


Sun porch decorated by the Crooker Co., Providence, R: I. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


GaRDNER—George H. Gardner, buyer and 
manager of the lace curtain and drapery. depart- 
ment of the Mills & Gibb Corp., has been made 
a member of the firm beginning with January Ist 
of this year. 

Mr. Gardner began as a boy with P. K. Wil- 
son & Son, and his first position with Mills: & 
Gibb was in the stock department. Subsequently 
he represented the firm on the road, covering the 
territory comprising New 
York State, New England 
and Canada for a period of 
ten years. Mr. Gardner 
succeeded Thomas H. Wat- 
son as manager, on the lat- 
ter’s retirement in 1917, and 
his. present promotion is a 
definite recognition of the 
success of his administration 
of the department during the 
last seven years. 

MaysrowNn — Leon May- 
brown, who for the past six 
years has been associated 
with Chamberlin Dodds, was 
recently appointed general 
manager and assistant to the 
president of Peggy Deutz, 
Inc. 

RoMaIne — William H. 





GrorceE H. GARDNER 


buyer for the Eastman Bros. & Bancroft Co., 
Portland, Maine. For the past five years Mr. 
Wilson has acted as assistant to Mr. Hunt. He 
has been in the employ of the company for six- 
teen years. 

Cann—Howard Cann has. been appointed 
upholstery and lace curtain buyer for L. M. 
Blumstein, New York. Mr. Cann was formerly 
buyer for the basement upholstery department of 
Gimbel Bros. 

W ricutGeorge F. 
Wright, with headquarters 
at Hotel Lankershim, Los 
Angeles, is now showing the 
line of drapery fabrics of 
Lauter, Levinson & Valen- 
tine, Inc., on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Duccan-SimMMons—J. W. 
Duggan and J. R. Simmons, 
with the Andrew Dutton Co. 
for many ‘years, recently 
opened an upholstery sup- 
ply house at 51 Union Street, 
Providence. 

Breyer-S1eceEL—Alfred G. 
Beyer, formerly with the W. 
A. Nelson Co., and Charles 
Grimmer & Son, and Jules 
Siegel, formerly with A. L. 


i i j Buyer and manager of the lace cur- . ‘ 
Romaine is now traveling aan and. drapery depactment of: the Diamant & Co. and Charles 
on the Pacific Coast for the Mills & Gibb Corp. recently made a Grimmer & Son, have gone 


Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc. 
Mr. Romaine was formerly 
with the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. 

Hunt—O. F. Hunt, for many years dra- 
pery buyer for the Eastman Brothers & Bancroft 
Co., Portland, Me., has retired from active busi- 
ness, and after a vacation trip to California will 
return to Maine to live. 

Witson—Albert H. Wilson, Jr., has been 
appointed to succeed A. F. Hunt as drapery 





member of the firm. 


into the paint, wall-paper 
and decorative business for 
themselves, under the name of Beyer & Siegel, 
at 1608 Avenue U, Brooklyn. | 
O’Kreere—P. T. O’Keefe has been appointed 
assistant to Henry Nielarid, upholstery and dra- 
pery buyer for the Gilchrist Company. 
Burns—John Burns, formerly of the C. F. 
Hovey Co., Boston, has been appointed curtain 
and drapery buyer for Butler’s, Inc., Boston. ; 
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Hirscu—Morton T. Hirsch, of G. Hirsch 
Sons, Inc., New York, together with Mrs. Hirsch, 
sailed for Europe last week, to be gone until 
June Ist. While abroad Mr. Hirsch will visit 
the principal markets in the various countries. 

ScuHuLtz—John B. Schultz, formerly buyer 
for Loeb & Hene Co., Lafayette, Ind., is opening 
up a new upholstery and drapery department for 
S. Reiner, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Hartic—J. A. Hartig will represent the Bris- 
tol Co. in the South and Middle West. He was 
formerly connected with A. H. Notman & Co. 

FoLey—William P. Foley is now located in 
the New York office of Geo. Royle & Co. as as- 
sistant to A. S. DeLuna. He will cover the New 
York and metropolitan trade and the New Eng- 
land States. 

LawTton—William M. Lawton, of the firm of 
Clifford & Lawton, sailed March 11th on the SS. 
President Wilson for a trip to Italy. 
accompanied by his Mrs. 
Walker. 

NiepEN—A. Z. Nieden was recently made 


treasurer of the John Kroder and Henry Reubel 
Co. 


He was 


daughter, W. B. 
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Bupp—F. W. Budd is to talk at the Art-in- 
Trades Club on the evening of March 20th on 
“The Development of the Silk Industry in Amer- 
ica, from 1880 to 1920.” 

MarsHaLt—Fred H. Marshall, who recently 
resigned as buyer for L. M. Blumstein, has taken 
charge of the floor covering, drapery and special 
order department of the Lewis Mercantile Co., 
Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 

LemmMon—Norton F. Lemmon, formerly 
buyer for Flint, Horner & Co., Inc., for about 
fifteen years, is now in charge of the furniture 
department of David Van Blerkom & Co., Inc. 

_ Watson—After a long and serious illness 
Harry. Watson is now on the road to recovery. 
He wishes to extend to his friends his apprecia- 
tion of their solicitude and good wishes. 

AtcHison—Thomas J. Atchison, who has 
been covering the middle west for the United 
Trimming Co., has also been given the northwest 
territory. 

Burton—March 13th the Round Table 
Meeting of the Art-in-Trades Club was devoted 
to the subject of “Side Lights on Salesmanship,” 
led by Harold W. Burton, Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 


Living room decorated by the Crooker Co., Providence, R. I. 
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SALO J. STROIIEIM 


. J. StroHeEIM died at the Winter Palace 
Hotel, Mentone, France, March 5th. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Stroheim, he had 
sailed for Europe early in February to recuperate 
from a severe cold; but he seemed to grow stead- 
ily weaker till the end. 

He leaves a widow, two daughters, Mrs. 
Judson and Mrs. Lewin, and five grand-children. 
He was a member of Adelphi Lodge No. 23. 

Deceased was a man of extraordinary ability, 
and the growth of his business in the last few 
years was little less than phenomenal. 

He was born in New York in 1865, the son 
of Julius Stroheim, who established the business 
in 1883, under the name of Julius Stroheim & 
Company. 

In 1895 the elder Stroheim retired in favor 
of his son and the firm of Stroheim & Romann 
was formed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Romann 
died in 1912, this name has never changed. 

The progress of the organization has been 
unusual. 

In June 1922, when they leased 16,000 square 
feet of floor space in the Heckscher Building, 
this acquisition was regarded as hazardous; but 
inside of a year and a half they were compelled to 
increase this space by 9,000 additional square 
feet. 

The deceased was fortunate in the great loy- 
alty of his organization—a fact which speaks 
volumes for his personal character, his sense of 
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fairness and justice. Those who-knew him well, 
knew him for many lovable qualities; and as a 
result of his ability to make friends in and out 
of his establishment, his business will go on with- 
out interruption. 

It is believed that the body will be brought 
home by the boat that sailed from France, March 
10th. Announcement of the funeral will be made 
later. 

Mrs. Cart F. HAFNER 
— sympathy of the trade is extended to Carl 

F. Hafner on the death of his wife, Alpha 
Rost Hafner, which occurred at their home, 50 
W. 77th Street, on March 8th. A requiem mass 
was held on March 10th at the Paulist Fathers 
Church. The interment took place in Joliet, IIl. 


CHARLES SUTTERLIN 
Q™ of the well-known wall-paper men in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity was Charles Sutterlin, 
who died at his home in West Collingswvod, N. J. 
on February 20th. Mr. Sutterlin was a member 
of the Philadelphia firm of Brooks & Sutterlin, 
wholesalers. For over thirty years he was with 
the wall-paper house of Carey Brothers & Greve- 
meyer. 
Orison Swett MARDEN 

Oe Swett MARDEN, founder and editor of 

the magazine Success, of New York, died 
in Los Angeles on March 10th. Dr. Marden was 
seventy-five years old. He is survived by a wife 
and three children. He was the author of many 
inspirational books, and a great deal of his ma- 
terial dealt with the principles and ethics of sales- 
manship. For that reason his name is well known 
in practically every industry, not alone in the 
United States, but throughout the world. His 
books were translated into more than thirty for- 
eign tongues, their circulation running as high as 
three million copies. 


INTERIOR DECORATION IN FICTION 
A® INDICATION of the great public interest in 

interior furnishings is shown by the many 
articles and stories appearing in The Saturday 
Evening Post. Hergersheimer has contributed a 
lot of good copy on furniture hunting in “The 
Lure of Pewter.” We notice, also, that Aaron 
Davis, well known to the trade for his connection 
with Arthur H. Lee, has been doing some remark- 
ably clever work for the Post, “The Well from 
Perugia” and “54.40 or Phyfe,” being particu- 
larly good. 
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IN THE CRAFTEX MILLS’ LINE 


-— Craftex Mills, Philadelphia, announce the 
completion of their 1924 line of scarves, the 
largest line they have ever shown, and covering a 
diversified display of single and double Jacquard 
machine woven scarves, including the use of 
chintz warps. Among the novelty items are 
change shuttle effects, black backgrounds pre- 
dominating. This firm is also showing for the 
first time a wide range of narrow scarves 8% x 
124 inches in width, and a line of tapestry doilies 
in sizes from 6 x 6 to 18 x 24 inches. 





NEW FEATURES IN BROOKS BROTH- 
ERS CO.’S SHOWING 


8 ga Brooks Brothers Co. are showing in their 
new Fall line a variety of brocatelles and 
damasks in silk, wool, and linen. Among these 
are a number of three-shuttle chintz patterns in 
brocatelles, all of new color combinations. They 
are also showing a new grade of silk and wool 
tapestry in original designs, brought out in sub- 
dued, harmonious colorings. This firm has added 
a number of new patterns to their sunfast drap- 
eries and silk table scarves. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Robillard Furniture Co., Elmhurst, Ill, have been 
incorporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture, rugs and 
draperies. 

M. Neuss & Sons, the Newark, N. J. carpet and 
drapery dealers, have leased the building at 204 Spring- 
field Avenue for twenty years. It will be altered for 
their use. 

Blumenthal & Co., Marion, Ind., the department 
store firm, have incorporated for $250,000. 

Hickory House Furnishing Co., Hickory, N. C., has 
incorporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture, rugs, 
draperies, etc. 

Bureau of Hotel Equipment, Los Angeles, has in- 
corporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture, rugs, 
draperies, etc. 

Joseph Ruwitch & Sons, Inc., Norway, Michigan, 
have incorporated for $75,000, to conduct a department 
store. 

Jefts Furniture Co., Melrose, Mass., has incorpor- 
ated for $75,000, taking over W. A. Jefts Co., dealers in 
furniture, rugs and draperies. 

Wm. Camph & Co., Inc., 691 Columbus Av., New 


York, theatre decorators, have incorporated for 
$25,000. 
Chas. B. Ratterman & Bro. Co. 630 Race Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, dealers in draperies, rugs, etc., have 
incorporated for $140,000. 

The Le Roys Co., Columbus, Ohio, has incorporated 
for $15,000 to deal in furniture, rugs, draperies and 
lamps. 

Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co., Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated for $250,000. 

I. Goodman Co., 1960 Washington Street, Boston, 
furniture, carpets and draperies, has incorporated for 
$75,000. 

Standard Upholstering Co., Inc., 342 Rockaway 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been incorporated for $10,000. 

Hancock’s Department Store, Inc., Johnson City, 
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N. Y., has been incorporated for $100,000. 

Brent Stores, Inc., Fredericksburg, Va., department 
store, has been incorporated for $50,000. 

City Carpet & Furniture Co., 6160 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago, has been incorporated for $40,000. 

Craig Bros. Co., Washington Court House, Ohio, 
department store, have incorporated for $150,000. 

O. J. Morrison Stores Co., Clarksburg, West Va., 
department store, has incorporated for $100,000. 

Hardtner, Inc., Alexandria, La., department store, 
has incorporated for $100,000. 

Radford B. Smith Co., Inc., the Bridgeport, Conn. 
department store firm, has incorporated for $50,000. 

Timberlake Dry Goods Co., Staunton, Va., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

R. D. Adair Co., Xenia, Ohio, dealers in furniture, 
rugs and draperies, has incorporated for $30,000. 

Clark W. Thompson Co., Galveston, Texas, depart- 
ment store, has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

A. Wertheim, Inc., rugs, tapestry, antique furniture, 
have increased their capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

E. A. Hudson Furniture & Carpet Co., Houston, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$350,000. 

The Household Fair, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., oper- 
ated by Ryder, Shane & Hyman, has been incorporated 
for $240,000. They deal in furniture, draperies, carpets, 
etc. 

Smith, Gormley Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.,,.dry 
goods, has been incorporated for $550,000. 

The Kobacker Furniture Co., Toledo, O., furniture, 
rugs, draperies, etc., has been incorporated for $200,000. 

A. F. Martin Co., San Francisco, has been incor- 
porated for $75,000, to deal in furniture, draperies, etc. 

Klick Furniture Co., Erie, Pa., furniture and carpet 
dealers, have incorporated for $90,000. 

J. W. & I. W. Fay, Inc., Malone, N. Y., have in- 
corporated their department store for $50,000. 

Linde Store, Inc., Philadelphia, carpets and draper- 
ies, have incorporated for $150,000. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 








JOHN WANAMAKER, N. Y. requires the services of 
a competent decorative salesman for their Contract 
Section who is thoroughly familiar with the complete 
furnishing of a hotel, embodying furniture, carpets, 
draperies, linens, china, bedding, etc. An excellent open- 
ing for a competent man. 
EXPERIENCED DRAPERY AND RUG SALES- 
MAN, with excellent following throughout New 
York and New England, capable of producing quan- 
tity business, desires to hear from large jobber or mill 
interested in representation in above territory. Address 
“Large Jobber,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, with knowledge of drapery converting 
and selling experience in city and south, now em- 
ployed, seeks better opportunity.. Nine years’ connec- 
tion with large converter. Address “Drapery Convert- 
ing,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER of draperies, 
lamps and floor coverings. Understand interior dec- 
orating; fourteen years’ experience buying, designing, 
estimating, making and hanging of modern draperies, 
nine years with present firm. Address “Modern,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, N. Y. requires for their Con- 
tract Section the services of a man who is especially 
capable of handling draperies in connection with the 
furnishing of hotels. Must be thoroughly conversant 


with the subject in all its details. 
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SALESMAN WANTED for medium and small towns 
of Oregon and Washington and adjacent territory, 
representing a line of curtain and drapery materials 
and novelties. Salary or commission. Address Weil 
hy “Wear Best” Fabrics, 295 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. . 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN open for position; fa- 
miliar with draperies, rugs, wall-coverings and furni- 
ture; can estimate and handle detail of sales. Middle 
West experience; age forty-five; married. Address 
“Decorative,” care The Upholsterer. 
COAST REPRESENTATIVE wanted — Man thor- 
oughly acquainted with upholstery departments to 
handle line of novelty curtains, yard goods, and bed- 
spreads, in conjunction with silk sunfast line. Give all 
details first letter. Write Robert Le Fort & Co., 3360 
Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IF YOU HAVE BEEN A WORKROOM MAN, or 
understand drapery workroom practice and are now 
a traveling salesman, we have a side line that interests 
the trade when properly demonstrated. Full particu- 
lars on confidential inquiry. Commission basis only. 
Address “Accessory,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—High class furniture and decorating busi- 
ness; established many years; finest location in New 
York City; rare opportunity. Value, $15,000. Steady 
income assured. Address “Retirement,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
WALL PAPER SALESMAN, for New England; 
young man preferred, one who has handled the better 
grades; eventually to work into a road position; fac- 
tory line. Address, stating full particulars, “D. G.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who covers the Middle 
West, to carry a side line of drapery trimmings. 
State particulars. Address “Drapery Trimmings,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED-—Strictly on commission basis, 
by manufacturer of American made art silk portieres, 
valances, couch covers, tables covers, tor New York 
City and outside territory, Address “Metropolitan,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER, high grade all around. man wants 
position as superintendent in plant manufacturing 
over-stuffed furniture. Address “J,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
“RUSH” BUSINESS for sale; see Upholsterer, page 
130, December 15th. 
FOR SALE—Well-established furniture and undertak- 
ing business, located in best business city in North- 
western Pennsylvania. Stock invoiced January 1, $125,- 
000; business last year about $225,000. Five story brick 
business block: for sale or rent; best location in the 
city. Reason for selling, ill health. Address “A. R. C.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR RENT—To good, live tenant, rug and drapery 
department in new department store, Superior, Wis. 
If interested, address “For Rent,” care The Upholsterer. 
MIDDLE WESTERN CITY, prosperous and growing, 
offers splendid opportunity for talented interior dec- 
orator, man or woman, to acquire first-class business 
established: thirty years. Best clientele. Plenty of 
chance for expansion. Owner's age demands retire- 
ment. Less than $10,000. Sell or lease building. Act 
at once. Address “Chance,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOREMAN FOR DRAPERY WORKSHOP; perma- 
nent position to man meeting requirements; shop does 
the largest business and caters to finest clientele in 
Rhode Island. State experience and salary expected. 
Address Crooker Company, Interior Decorators, 230- 
232 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
A REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK CORPORA- 
TION selling antiques and furniture to the decorative 
trade throughout the United States, would rent floor 
50 x 60 in its building to concern selling to similar 
clientele, giving services of its staff, if desired, for 
nominal selling commission. Apply 244 East 52nd 
Street. 
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SALESMAN WANTED for medium and small towns 
of Ohio and Indiana, representing a line of curtain 
and drapery materials and novelties. Salary or com- 
mission. Address Weil Bros., “WearBest” Fabrics, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WANTED—SALESMAN AS PARTNER for an es- 
tablished growing business selling better grade fab- 
rics throughout the States. Someone who is well con- 
nected with the trade, who is willing to work hard, and 
who can invest some money. All correspondence 
strictly confidential. Address “Partner,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WORKROOM MANAGER—Good opening for man 
who can organize a workroom staff. Successful as- 
sistant with good record will be considered. Address 
Organize, care The Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN —Active, responsible, 
well acquainted with furniture and department store 
buyers, wants manufacturer’s line; commission. - Ad- 
dress Wm. F. Crowley, Furniture Exchange, 180’ New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
REPRESENTATIVE SALESMAN wanted—One who 
is familiar with hand-printed cretonne work; very 
good opportunity for right man. Address “Cretonne 
Work,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for medium and small towns 
of California and adjacent territory, representing a 
line of curtain and drapery materials and novelties. 
Salary or commission, Address Weil Bros., “Wear- 
Best” Fabrics, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE PARTY covering cur- 
tain manufacturing and decorators’ tradé, to handle 
line of Swiss muslin curtain, bedspread and drapery 
fabrics, as side line for New York, out-of-town, or both. 
State present connections, Address “Imported. Line,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WELL ESTABLISHED CONCERN known. through- 
out country would consider taking output of small 

manufacturer of good line of silk georgette. Address 

“Output,” care The Upholsterer. 

DESIGNER WANTED for permament position in old 
established mill in Philadelphia on upholstery and 

drapery fabrics. Address “Designer,” care The Up- 

holsterer. 
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CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARVES, ETC. 
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DESIGNERS 
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Chamberlayne, Inc., 226 East 42d (Murray Hill 4458)............ 139 
Chesterfield Furn. Co., Inc., Long Island City (Hunters Pt. 6408) 142 
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PS RAe ed WENESwES Howden’ 60 Herrmann, H., Furniture Co., 527 West 34th (Chickering 6980). 
Shelton Shops, 148 East 50th (Plaza 8305).............e.ceceeee 6? Kensington Mig. Co., 14 East 32d (Lexington 3086)............ 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., Taunton, Mass.............esceeeeee 52 Leavens, Wm., Co., Inc. bape MMIINIA, diaries sae satin haa cea 
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